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SECOND  ANNUAL  SHAKESPEARE  LECTURE 

CORIOLANUS 

BY  A.  C.  BRADLEY 

FELLOW   OF   THE    ACADEMY 
July  1,  1912. 

Coriolanus1  is  beyond  doubt  among  the  latest  of  Shakespeare's 
tragedies :  there  is  some  reason  for  thinking  it  the  last.  Like  all 
those  that  succeeded  Hamlet,  it  is  a  tragedy  of  vehement  passion ; 
and  in  none  of  them  are  more  striking  revolutions  of  fortune  displayed. 
It  is  full  of  power,  and  almost  every  one  feels  it  to  be  a  noble  work. 
We  may  say  of  it,  as  of  its  hero,  that,  if  not  one  of  Shakespeare's 
greatest  creations,  it  is  certainly  one  of  his  biggest. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  scarcely  popular.  It  is  seldom  acted,  and  perhaps 
no  reader  ever  called  it  his  favourite  play.  Indeed,  except  for  educa 
tional  purposes,  I  suppose  it  is,  after  Timon,  the  least  generally  read 
of  the  tragedies.  Even  the  critic  who  feels  bound  to  rank  it  above 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  even  above  Julius  Caesar,  may  add  that  he 
prefers  those  dramas  all  the  same;  and  if  he  ignores  his  personal 
preferences,  still  we  do  not  find  him  asking  whether  it  is  not  the 
equal  of  the  four  great  tragedies.  He  may  feel  this  doubt  as  to 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  but  not  as  to  Coriolanus. 

The  question  why  this  should  be  so  will  at  once  tell  us  something 
about  the  drama.  We  cannot  say  that  it  shows  any  decline  in 
Shakespeare's  powers,  though  in  parts  it  may  show  slackness  in  their 
use.  It  has  defects,  some  of  which  are  due  to  the  historical  material ; 

1  Shakespeare's  treatment  of  his  subject  is  often  best  understood  through 
comparison  with  his  authority,  Plutarch's  Life  of  Coriolanus  in  North's  transla 
tion,  a  translation  most  conveniently  read  in  the  volume  edited  by  Prof.  Skeat 
and  entitled  Shakespeare's  Plutarch.  For  a  full  development  of  the  comparison, 
and,  generally,  for  a  discussion  of  the  play  much  more  complete  than  mine  could 
be,  see  Prof.  MacCallum's  book,  Shakespeare's  Roman  Plays  and  their  Background 
(1910),  which  is  admirable  both  for  its  thoroughness  and  for  the  insight  and 
justice  of  its  criticism.  I  should  perhaps  say  that,  though  I  read  the  greater 
part  of  Prof.  MacCallum's  book  when  it  appeared,  I  was  prevented  from  going 
on  to  the  chapters  on  Coriolanus,  and  did  so  only  after  writing  my  lecture. 
I  left  untouched -in  it  the  many  observations  which  this  reading  confirmed,  but 
on  one  or  two  doubtful  points  t  have  added  a  note. 
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but  all  the  tragedies  have  defects,  and  the  material  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  was  even  more  troublesome.  There  is  no  love-story ;  but 
then  there  is  none  in  Macbeth,  and  next  to  none  In  King  Lear. 
Thanks  in  part  to  the  badness  of  the  Folio  text^the  reader  is  impeded 
by  obscurities  of  language  and  irritated  by  the  mangling  of  Shake 
speare's  metre  ;  yet  these  annoyances  would  not  much  diminish  the 
effect  of  Othello.  It  may  seem  a  more  serious  obstacle  that  the  hero's 
JWIfs.  arp  rpppllpnt  and  fhill  our  sympathy  ;  but  Macbeth,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  murders,  is  a  much  less  noble  being  than  Coriolanus. 
All  this  doubtless  goes  for  something;  but  there  must  be  some 
further  reason  why  this  drama  stands  apart  from  the  four  great 
tragedies  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  And  one  main  reason  seems 
to  be  this.  Shakespeare  could  construe  the  story  he  found  only  by 
conceiving  the  hero's  character  in  a  certain  way  ;  and  he  had  to  set  the 
whole  drama  in  tune  with  that  conception.  In  this  he  was,  no  doubt, 
perfectly  right ;  but  he  closed  the  door  on  certain  effects,  in  the 
absence  of  which  his  whole  power  in  tragedy  could  not  be  displayed. 
He  had  to  be  content  with  something  less,  or  rather  with  something 
else  ;  and  so  have  we. 

Most  of  the  great  tragedies  leave  a  certain  imaginative  impression 
of  the  highest  value,  which  I  describe  in  terms  intended  merely  to 
recall  it.  What  we  witness  is  not  the  passion  and  doom  of  mere 
individuals.  The  forces  that  meet  in  the  tragedy  stretch  far  beyond 
the  little  group  of  figures  and  the  tiny  tract  of  space  and  time  in 
which  they  appear.  The  darkness  that  covers  the  scene,  and  the 
light  that  strikes  across  it,  are  more  than  our  common  night  and 
day.  The  hero's  fate  is,  in  one  sense,  intelligible,  for  it  follows  from 
his  character  and  the  conditions  in  which  he  is  placed ;  and  yet  every 
thing,  character,  conditions,  and  issue,  is  mystery.  Now  of  this 
effect  there  is  very  little  in  Coriolanus.  No  doubt  the  story  has  a 
universal  meaning,  since  the  contending  forces  are  permanent  con 
stituents  of  human  nature  ;  but  that  peculiar  imaginative  effect  or 
atmosphere  is  hardly  felt.  And,  thinking  of  the  play,  we  notice 
that  the  means  by  which  it  is  produced  elsewhere  are  almost  absent 
here.  One  of  these  means  is  the  use  of  the  supernatural ;  another 
a  treatment  of  nature  which  makes  her  appear  not  merely  as  a  back 
ground,  nor  even  merely  as  a  conscious  witness  of  human  feelings, 
sufferings,  and  deeds,  but  as  a  vaster  fellow-actor  and  fellow-sufferer. 
Remove  in  fancy  from  Hamlet,  Lear,  and  Macbeth  all  that  appeals  to 
imagination  through  these  means,  and  you  find  them  utterly  changed, 
but  brought  nearer  to  Coriolanns.  Here  Shakespeare  has  deliberately 
withdrawn  his  hand  from  those  engines.  He  found,  of  course,  in 
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Plutarch  allusions  to  the  gods,  and  some  of  them  he  used ;  but  he 
does  not  make  us  feel  that  the  gods  take  part  in  the  story.  He 
found  also  wonders  in  the  firmament,  portents,  a  strange  vision  seen 
by  a  slave,  a  statue  that  spoke.  He  found  that  the  Romans  in  their 
extremity  sent  the  priests,  augurs,  and  soothsayers  to  plead  with 
Coriolanus ;  and  that  the  embassy  of  the  women  which  saved  Rome 
was  due  to  a  thought  which  came  suddenly  to  Valeria,  which  she 
herself  regarded  as  a  divine  inspiration,  and  on  the  nature  of  which 
Plutarch  speculates.  But  the  whole  of  this  Shakespeare  ignored. 
Nor  would  he  use  that  other  instrument  I  spoke  of.  Coriolanus  was 
not  the  man  to  be  terrified  by  twilight,  or  to  feel  that  the  stars  or 
the  wind  took  part  against  or  with  him.  If  Lear's  thunderstorm 
had  beat  upon  his  head,  he  would  merely  have  set  his  teeth.  And 
not  only  is  the  mystery  of  nature  absent ;  she  is  scarcely  present  even 
as  a  background.  The  hero's  grim  description  of  his  abode  in  exile 
as  '  the  city  of  kites  and  crows '  is  almost  all  we  have.  In  short, 
Coriolanus  has  scarcely  more  atmosphere,  either0  supernatural  or 
natural,  than  the  average  serious  prose  drama  of  to-day. 

In  Shakespeare's  greatest  tragedies  there  is  a  second  source  of 
supreme  imaginative  appeal — in  one  or  two  the  chief  source — the 
exhibition  of  inward  conflict,  or  of  the  outburst  of  one  or  another 
passion,  terrible,  heart-rending,  or  glorious  to  witness.  At  these 
moments  the  speaker  becomes  the  greatest  of  poets ;  and  yet,  the 
dramatic  convention  admitted,  he  speaks  in  character.  Coriolanus  is 
never  thus  the  greatest  of  poets,  and  he  could  not  be  so  without  a 
breach  of  more  than  dramatic  convention.  His  nature  is  large, 
simple,  passionate  ;  but  (except  in  one  point,  to  which  I  will  return, 
as  it  is  irrelevant  here)  his  nature  is  not,  in  any  marked  degree, 
imaginative.  He  feels  all  the  rapture,  but  not,  like  Othello,  all  the 
pofitry,  of  war.  He  covets  honour  no  less  than  Hotspur,  but  he  has 
not  Hotspur's  vision  of  honour.  He  meets  with  ingratitude  like 
Timon,  but  it  does  not  transfigure  all  mankind  for  him.  He  is  very 
eloquent,  but  his  only  free  eloquence  is  that  of  vituperation  and  scorn. 
It  is  sometimes  more  than  eloquence,  it  is  splendid  poetry ;  but  it  is 
never  such  magical  poetry  as  we  hear  in  the  four  greatest  tragedies. 
,Then,  too,  it  lies  in  his  nature  that  his  deepest  and  most  sacred 
feeling,  that  for  his  mother,  is  almost  dumb.  It  governs  his  life  and 
Ueads  him  uncomplaining  towards  death,  but  it  cannot  speak.  And, 
finally,  his  inward  conflicts  are  veiled  from  us.  The  change  that 
came  when  he  found  himself  alone  and  homeless  in  exile  is  not 
exhibited.  The  result  is  partly  seen  in  the  one  soliloquy  of  this 
drama,  but  the  process  is  hidden.  Of  the  passion  that  possesses  him 
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when  his  triumph  seems  at  hand  we  get  a  far  more  vivid  idea  from 
the  words  of  Cominius  than  from  any  words  of  his  own  : 

I  tell  you  he  does  sit  in  gold,  his  eye 
Red  as  'twould  burn  Rome. 

In  the  most  famous  scene,  when  his  fate  is  being  decided,  only  one 
short  sentence  reveals  the  gradual  loosening  of  purpose  during  his 
mother's  speech.  The  actor's  face  and  hands  and  bearing  must  show 
it,  not  the  hero's  voice  ;  and  his  submission  is  announced  in  a  few 
quiet  words,  deeply  moving  and  impressive,  but  destitute  of  the  effect 
we  know  elsewhere  of  a  lightning-flash  that  rends  the  darkness  and 
discloses  every  cranny  of  the  speaker's  soul.  All  this  we  can  see  to 
be  perfectly  right,  but  it  does  set  limits  to  the  flight  of  Shakespeare's 
imagination. 

I  have  spoken  of  something  that  we  miss  in  Coriolanus.  Unfortu 
nately  there  is  something  that  a  good  many  readers  find,  or  think 
they  find,  and  that  makes  it  distasteful  to  them.  A  political  conflict 
is  never  the  centre  of  interest  in  Shakespeare's  plays,  but  in  the 
historical  plays  it  is  an  element  more  or  less  essential,  and  in  this  one 
it  is  very  prominent.  Here,  too,  since  it  may  be  plausibly  described 
as  a  conflict  between  people  and  nobles,  or  democracy  and  aristocracy, 
the  issue  is  felt  to  be  still  alive.  And  Shakespeare,  it  is  thought, 
shows  an  animus,  and  sides  against  the  people.  A  hundred  years 
ago  Hazlitt,  dealing  with  this  tragedy,  said :  *  Shakespeare  himself 
seems  to  have  had  a  leaning  to  the  arbitrary  side  of  the  question, 
perhaps  from  some  feeling  of  contempt  for  his  own  origin  ;  and  to 
have  spared  no  occasion  of  baiting  the  rabble.  What  he  says  of 
them  is  very  true  ;  what  he  says  of  their  betters  is  also  very  true, 
though  he  dwells  less  upon  it.1  This  language  is  very  tentative  and 
mild  compared  with  that  of  some  later  writers.  According  to  one, 
Shakespeare  *  loathed  the  common  Englishman '.  He  was  a  neuropath 
who  could  not  endure  the  greasy  aprons  and  noisome  breath  of 
mechanics,  and  *  a  snob  of  the  purest  English  water '.  According  to 
another,  he  was  probably  afflicted  for  some  years  with  'an  '  enormous 
self-esteem'.  A  hero  similarly  afflicted,  and  a  nauseous  mob — behold 
the  play ! 

I  do  not  propose  to  join  this  dance,  or  even  to  ask  whether  any 
reasonable  conjecture  as  to  Shakespeare's  political  views  and  feelings 
could  be  formed  from  study  of  this  play  and  of  others.  But  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  mention  certain  questions  which  should  be  weighed 
by  any  one  who  makes  the  adventure.  Are  not  the  chief  weaknesses 
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and  vices  shown  by  the  populace,  or  attributed  to  it  by  speakers,  in 
these  plays,  those  with  which  it  had  been  habitually  charged  in 
antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  did  not  Shakespeare  find  this 
common  form,  if  nowhere  else,  in  Plutarch  ?  Again,  if  these  traits 
and  charges  are  heightened  in  his  dramas,  what  else  do  we  expect  in 
drama,  and  especially  in  that  of  the  Elizabethans  ?  Granted,  next, 
that  in  Shakespeare  the  people  play  a  sorry  political  part,  is  that 
played  by  English  nobles  and  Roman  patricians  much  more  glorious 
or  beneficent ;  and  if,  in  Ha/litfs  phrase,  Shakespeare  says  more  of 
the  faults  of  the  people  than  of  those  of  their  betters,  would  we  have 
him  give  to  humble  unlettered  persons  the  powers  of  invective  of 
lordly  orators  ?  Further,  is  abuse  of  the  people  ever  dramatically 
inappropriate  in  Shakespeare  ;  and  is  it  given  to  Henry  the  Fifth,  or 
Brutus  (who  had  some  cause  for  it),  or,  in  short,  to  any  of  the  most 
attractive  characters  ?  Is  there  not,  besides,  a  great  difference 
between  his  picture  of  the  people  taken  as  individuals,  even  when 
they  talk  politics,  and  his  picture  of  them  as  a  crowd  or  mob  ?  Is 
not  the  former,  however  humorously  critical,  always  kindly ;  and  h> 
a  personal  bias  really  needed  to  account  for  the  latter  ?  And,  to  end 
a  catalogue  easy  to  prolong,  might  not  that  talk,  which  is  scarcely 
peculiar  to  Shakespeare,  about  greasy  caps  and  offensive  odours,  have 
some  other  origin  than  his  artistic  nerves  ?  He  had,  after  all,  som'e 
little  gift  of  observation,  and,  when  first  he  mixed  with  a  class  above 
his  own,  might  he  not  resemble  a  son  of  the  people  now  who,  coming 
among  his  betters,  observes  with  amusement  the  place  held  in  their 
decalogue  by  the  morning  bath  ?  I  do  not  for  a  moment  suggest 
that,  by  weighing  such  questions  as  these,  we  should  be  led  to  imagine 
Shakespeare  as  any  more  inclined  to  champion  the  populace  than 
Spenser  or  Hooker  or  Bacon ;  but  I  think  we  should  feel  it  extremely  \ 
hazardous  to  ascribe  to  him  any  political  feelings  at  all,  and  ridiculous  \ 
to  pretend  to  certainty  on  the  subject^ 

Let  us  turn  to  the  play.  The  representation  of  the  people,  what 
ever  else  it  may  be,  is  part  of  a  dramatic  design.  This  design  is 
based  on  the  main  facts  of  the  story,  and  these  imply  a  certain 
character  in  the  people  and  the  hero.  Since  the  issue  is  tragic,  the 
conflict  between  them  must  be  felt  to  be  unavoidable  and  wellnigh 
hopeless.  The  necessity  for  dramatic  sympathy  with  both  sides 
demands  that  on  both  there  should  be  some  right  and  some  wrong, 
both  virtues  and  failings;  and  if  the  hero's  monstrous  purpose  of 
destroying  his  native  city  is  not  to  extinguish  our  sympathy,  the 
provocation  he  receives  must  be  great.  This  being  so,  the  picture  of 
the  people  is,  surely,  no  darker  than  it  had  to  be ;  the  desired  result 
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would  have  been  more  easily  secured  by  making  it  darker  still.  And 
one  must  go  further.  As  regards  the  political  situation  the  total 
effect  of  the  drama,  it  appears  to  me,  is  this.  The  conflict  of  hero 
and  people  is  hopeless ;  but  it  is  he  alone  who  makes  the  conflict  of 
(  patricians  and  plebeians,  I  do  not  say  hopeless,  but  in  any  high  degree 
dangerous.  The  people  have  bad  faults,  but  no  such  faults  as,  in  his 
absence,  would  prevent  a  constitutional  development  in  their  favour. 

I  will  not  try  to  describe  their  character,  but  I  will  illustrate  this 
statement  by  comparing  two  accusations  of  their  opponents  with 
the  facts  shown ;  for  these  we  must  accept,  but  the  accusations  we 
must  judge  for  ourselves.  In  the  first  scene  the  people  are  called 
cowards^  both  by  the  hero  and  by  their  friendly  critic  Menenius. 
Now  there  is  no  sign  that  they  possess  the  kind  of  courage  expected 
of  gentlemen,  or  feel  the  corresponding  shame  if  their  courage  fails. 
But  if  they  were  cowards,  how  could  Rome  be  standing  where  we  see 
it  stand  ?  They  are  the  common  soldiers  of  Rome.  And  when  we 
see  them  in  war,  what  do  we  find  ?  One  division,  under  Cominius, 
meets  the  Volscians  in  the  field  ;  the  other,  under  Coriolanus,  assaults 
Corioli.  Both  are  beaten  back.  This  is  what  Cominius  says  to  his 
men  : 

Breathe  you,  my  friends  :  well  fought :    we  are  come  off 
Like  Romans,  neither  foolish  in  our  stands, 
Nor  cowardly  in  retire. 

Nothing  hints  that  the  other  division  has  not  fought  well  or  was 
cowardly  in  retire ;  but  it  was  encouraged  beforehand  with  threats, 
and,  on  its  failure,  with  a  torrent  of  curses  and  abuse.  Nevertheless 
it  advances  again  and  forces  the  enemy  to  the  gates,  which  Coriolanus 
enters,  calling  on  his  men  to  follow  him. 

First  Sol.     Fool-hardiness  ;   not  I. 
Second  Sol.     Nor  I. 
First  Sol.     See,  they  have  shut  him  in. 
All.     To  the  pot,  I  warrant  him. 

Disgusting,  no  doubt ;  but  the  answer  to  threats  and  curses.  They 
would  not  have  served  Cominius  so ;  and  indeed,  when  Lartius  comes  up 
and  merely  suggests  to  them  to  '  fetch  off1  the  re-appearing  hero,  they 
respond  at  once  and  take  the  city.  These  men  are  not  cowards  ;  but 
their  conduct  depends  on  their  leaders.  The  same  thing  is  seen  when 
Coriolanus  himself  appeals  to  the  other  division  for  volunteers  to 
serve  in  the  van.  For  once  he  appeals  nobly,  and  the  whole  division 
volunteers. 

Another  charge  he  brings  against  the  people  is  that  they  can  neither 
rule  nor  be  ruled.  On  this  his  policy  of  '  thorough '  is  based.  Now, 
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judging  from  the  drama,  one  would  certainly  say  that  they  could  not 
rule  alone, — that  a  pure  democracy  would  lead  to  anarchy,  and 
perhaps  to  foreign  subjection.  And  one  would  say  also  that  they 
probably  could  not  be  ruled  by  the  patricians  if  all  political  rights 
were  denied  them.  But  to  rule  them,  while  granting  them  a  place 
in  the  constitution,  would  seem  quite  feasible.  They  are,  in  fact, 
only  too  easy  to  guide.  No  doubt,  collected  into  a  mob,  led  by 
demagogues,  and  maddened  by  resentment  and  fear,  they  become 
wild  and  cruel.  It  is  true,  also,  that,  when  their  acts  bear  bitter 
fruit,  they  disclaim  responsibility  and  turn  on  their  leaders :  '  that 
we  did,  we  did  for  the  best ;  and  though  we  willingly  consented  to 
his  banishment,  yet  it  was  against  our  will'.  But  they  not  only 
follow  their  tribunes  like  sheep ;  they  receive  abuse  and  direction 
submissively  from  any  one  who  shows  goodwill.  They  are  funda 
mentally  good-natured,  like  the  Englishmen  they  are,  and  have  a  v 
humorous  consciousness  of  their  own  weaknesses.  They  are,  beyond 
doubt,  mutable,  and  in  that  sense  untrustworthy ;  but  they  are  not 
by  nature  ungrateful,  or  slow  to  admire  their  bitterest  enemy.  False 
charges  and  mean  imputations  come  from  their  leaders,  not  from  them. 
If  one  of  them  blames  Coriolanus  for  being  proud,  another  says  he 
cannot  help  his  pride.  They  insist  on  the  bare  form  of  their  right 
to  name  him  consul,  but  all  they  want  is  the  form,  and  not  the  whole 
even  of  that.  When  he  asks  one  of  them,  '  Well  then,  I  pray,  your 
price  of  the  consulship  ? '  the  answer,  '  The  price  is  to  ask  it  kindly', 
ought  to  have  melted  him  at  once  ;  yet  when  he  asks  it  contemptuously 
it  is  still  granted.  Even  later,  when  the  arts  of  the  tribunes  have 
provoked  him  to  such  a  storm  of  defiant  and  revolutionary  speech 
that  both  the  consulship  and  his  life  are  in  danger,  one  feels  that 
another  man  might  save  both  with  no  great  trouble.  Menenius  tells 
him  that  the  people 

have  pardons,  being  ask'd,  as  free 
As  words  to  little  purpose. 

His  mother  and  friends  urge  him  to  deceive  the  people  with  false 
promises.  But  neither  false  promises  nor  apologies  are  needed,  only 
a  little  humanity  and  some  acknowledgement  that  the  people  are  part} 
of  the  state.  He  is  capable  of  neither,  and  so  the  conflict  is  hopeless. 
But  it  is  so  not  because  the  people,  or  even  the  tribunes,  are  what 
they  are,  but  because  he  is  what  we  call  an  impossible  person.  vX 

The  result  is  that  all  the  force  and  nobility  of  Rome's  greatest 
man  have  to  be  thrown  away  and  wasted.     That  is  tragic ;    and  it 
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is  doubly  so  because  it  is  not  only  his  faults  that  make  him  impossible. 
There  is  bound  up  with  them  a  nobleness  of  nature  in  which  he 
surpasses  every  one  around  him. 

We  see  this  if  we  consider,  what  is  not  always  clear  to  the  reader, 
his  political  position.  It  is  not  shared  by  any  of  the  other  patricians 
who  appear  in  the  drama.  Critics  have  called  him  a  Tory  or  an 
ultra-Tory.  The  tribune  who  calls  him  a  *  traitorous  innovator '  is 
quite  as  near  the  mark.  The  people  have  been  granted  tribunes. 
The  tribunate  is  a  part  of  the  constitution,  and  it  is  accepted,  with 
whatever  reluctance,  by  the  other  patricians.  But  Coriolanus  would 
abolish  it,  and  that  not  by  law  but  by  the  sword.  Nor  would  he 
be  content  with  that.  The  right  of  the  people  to  control  the  election 
of  the  consul  is  no  new  thing ;  it  is  an  old  traditional  right ;  but  it 
too  might  well  be  taken  away.  The  only  constitution  tolerable  in  his 
eyes  is  one  where  the  patricians  are  the  state,  and  the  people  a  mere 
instrument  to  feed  it  and  fight  for  it.  It  is  this  conviction  that  makes 
it  so  dangerous  to  appoint  him  consul,  and  also  makes  it  impossible  for 
him  to  give  way.  Even  if  he  could  ask  pardon  for  his  abuse  of  the 
people,  he  could  not  honestly  promise  to  acknowledge  their  political 
rights. 

Now  the  nobleness  of  his  nature  is  at  work  here.  He  is  not  tyran 
nical  ;  the  charge  brought  against  him  of  aiming  at  a  tyranny  is  silly, 
w  He  is  an  aristocrat.  And  Shakespeare  has  put  decisively  aside  the 
statement  of  Plutarch  that  he  was  *  cljmlish,  uncivil,  and  altogether 
unfit  for  any  man's  conversation  '.  Shakespeare's  hero,  though  he  feels 
his  superiority  to  his  fellow-patricians,  always  treats  them  as  equals. 
He  is  never  rude  or  over-bearing.  He  speaks  to  them  with  the 
simple  directness  or  the  bluff  familiarity  of  a  comrade.  He  does  not 
resent  their  advice,  criticism,  or  reproof.  He  shows  no  trace  of  envy 
or  jealousy,  or  even  of  satisfaction  at  having  surpassed  them.  The  sug 
gestion  of  the  tribunes  that  he  is  willing  to  serve  under  Cominius 
because  failure  in  war  will  be  credited  to  Cominius,  and  success  in 
war  to  himself,  shows  only  the  littleness  of  their  own  minds.  The 
patricians  are  his_fellows  in  a  community  of  virtue — of  a  courage, 
firfc1jfy3  and  honour,  whirii  cannot  failjbhem  because,  ..they_are  'true- 
_bredj,  though  the  bright  ideal  of  such  virtue  become  perfect  still 
urges  them  on.  B^iit  the  plebeians^  in  his  pyps3  arp  dp^fifute  of  this 
virtue,  and  thnroforo  hnvo  no  plane  in  this  comnumity.  All  they  care 
for  is  food  in  peace,  looting  in  war,  flattery  from  their  demagogues ; 
and  they  will  not  even  clean  their  teeth.  To  ask  anything  of  them  is 
to  insult  not  merely  himself  but  the  virtues  that  he  worships.  To 
L  give  them  a  real  share  in  citizenship  is  treason  to  Rome  ;  for  Rome 
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means  these  virtues.     They  are  not   Romans,   they  are  the  rails  of 
Rome. 

He  is  very  unjust  to  them,  and  his  ideal,  though  high,  is  also 
narrow.  But  he  is  magnificently  true  to  it,  and  even  when  he  most 
repels  us  we  feel  this  and  glory  in  him.  He  is  never  more  true  to  it 
than  when  he  tries  to  be  false ;  and  this  is  the  scene  where  his  superiority 
in  nobleness  is  most  apparent.  He,  who  had  said  of  his  enemy,  '  I  hate 
him  worse  than  a  promise-breaker ',  is  urged  to  save  himself  and  his 
friends  by  promises  that  he  means  to  break.  To  his  mother's  argu 
ment  that  he  ought  no  more  to  mind  deceiving  the  people  than  out 
witting  an  enemy  in  war,  he  cannot  give  the  obvious  answer,  for  he 
does  not  really  count  the  people  his  fellow-countrymen.  But  the 
proposal  that  he  should  descend  to  lying  or  flattering  astounds  him. 
He  feels  that  if  he  does  so  he  will  never  be  himself  again ;  that  his 
mind  will  have  taken  on  an  inherent  baseness  and  no  mere  simulated  one. 
And  he  is  sure,  as  we  are,  that  he  simply  cannot  do  what  is  required 
of  him.  When  at  last  he  consents  to  try,  it  is  solely  because  his 
mother  bids  him  and  he  cannot  resist  her  chiding.  Often  he  reminds 
us  of  a  huge  boy ;  and  here  he  acts  like  a  boy  whose  sense  of  honour 
is  finer  than  his  mother's,  but  who  is  too  simple  and  too  noble  to  frame 
the  thought. 

Unfortunately  he  is  altogether  too  simple  and  too  ignorant  of  him 
self.  Though  he  is  the  proudest  man  in  Shakespeare  he  seems  to  be 
unaware  of  his  pride,  and  is  hurt  when  his  mother  mentions  it.  It 
does  not  prevent  him  from  being  genuinely  modest,  for  he  never 
dreams  that  he  has  attained  the  ideal  he  worships ;  yet  the  sense  of 
his  own  greatness  is  twisted  round  every  strand  of  this  worship.  In 
almost  all  his  words  and  deeds  we  are  conscious  of  the  tangle.  I  take 
a  single  illustration.  He  cannot  endure  to  be  praised.  Even  his  x 
mother,  who  has  a  charter  to  extol  her  blood,  grieves  him  when  she 
praises  him.  As  for  others, 

I  had  rather  have  one  scratch  my  head  T  the  sun 
When  the  alarum  were  struck,  than  idly  sit 
To  hear  my  nothings  monster'd. 

His  answer  to  the  roar  of  the  army  hailing  him  'Coriolanus'  is, 
*  I  will  go  wash '.  His  wounds  are  'scratches  with  briars  \  In  Plutarch 
he  shows  them  to  the  people  without  demur  :  in  Shakespeare  he  would 
rather  lose  the  consulship.  There  is  a  greatness  in  all  this  that  makes 
us  exult.  But  who  can  assign  the  proportions  of  the  elements  that 
compose  this  impatience  of  praise  :  the  feeling  (which  we  are  surprised 
to  hear  him  express)  that  he,  like  hundreds  more,  has  simply  done 
wh«°  t  he  could  ;  the  sense  that  it  is  notning  to  what  might  be  done ; 
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the  want  of  human  sympathy  (for  has  not  Shelley  truly  said  that 
fame  is  love  disguised  ?)  ;  the  pride  which  makes  him  feel  that  he 
needs  no  recognition,  that  after  all  he  himself  could  do  ten  times  as 
much,  and  that  to  praise  his  achievement  implies  a  limit  to  his  power  ? 
If  any  one  could  solve  this  problem,  Coriolanus  certainly  could  not. 
To  adapt  a  phrase  in  the  play,  he  has  no  more  introspection  in  him 
than  a  tiger.  So  he  thinks  that  his  loathing  of  the  people  is  all 
disgust  at  worthlessness,  and  his  resentment  in  exile  all  a  just  indigna 
tion.  So  too  he  fancies  that  he  can  stand 

As  if  a  man  were  author  of  himself 
And  knew  no  other  kin, 

while  in  fact  public  honour  and  home  affections  are  the  breath  of  his 
nostrils,  and  there  is  not  a  drop  of  stoic  blond  in  his  veins. 

What  follows  on  his  exile  depends  on  this  self-ignorance.  When  he 
bids  farewell  to  his  mother  and  wife  and  friends  he  is  still  excited  and 
exalted  by  conflict.  He  comforts  them  ;  he  will  take  no  companion  ; 
he  will  be  loved  when  he  is  lacked,  or  at  least  he  will  be  feared ;  while 
he  remains  alive,  they  shall  always  hear  from  him,  and  never  aught  but 
what  is  like  him  formerly.  But  the  days  go  by,  and  no  one,  not  even 
his  mother,  hears  a  word.  When  we  see  him  next,  he  is  entering 

'  Antium  to  offer  his  services  against  his  country.  If  they  are  accepted, 
he  knows  what  he  will  do  :  he  will  burn  Rome. 

As  I  have  already  remarked,  Shakespeare  does  not  exhibit  to  us  the 
change  of  mind  which  issues  in  this  frightful  purpose ;  but  from  what 
we  see  and  hear  later  we  can  tell  how  he  imagined  it ;  and  the  key 
lies  in  that  idea  of  burning  Rome.  As  time  passes,  and  no  suggestion 
of  recall  reaches  Coriolanus,  and  he  learns  what  it  is  to  be  a  solitary 
homeless  exile,  his  heart  hardens,  his  pride  swells  to  a  mountainous 
bulk,  and  the  wound  in  it  becomes  a  fire.  The  fellow-patricians  from 

v  whom  he  parted  lovingly  now  appear  to  him  ingrates  and  dastards, 
scarcely  better  than  the  loathsome  mob.  Somehow,  he  knows  not 
how,  even  his  mother  and  wife  have  deserted  him.  He  has  become 
nothing  to  Rome,  and  Rome  shall  hear  nothing  from  him.  Here  in 
solitude  he  can  find  no  relief  in  a  storm  of  words ;  but  gradually  the 
blind  intolerable  chaos  of  resentment  conceives  and  gives  birth  to  a 
vision,  not  merely  of  battle  and  indiscriminate  slaughter,  but  of  the 
whole  city  one  tower  of  flame.  To  see  that  with  his  bodily  eyes  would 
satisfy  his  soul;  and  the  way  to  the  sight  is  through  the  VMscians. 
If  he  is  killed  the  moment  they  recognize  him,  he  cares  little  :  better 
a  dead  nothing  than  the  living  nothing  Rome  thinks  him.  But  if  he 
lives,  she  shall  know  what  he  is.  He  bears  himself  among  the 
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Volscians  with  something  that  resembles  self-control ;  but  what  con 
trols  him  is  the  vision  that  never  leaves  him  and  never  changes,  and 
his  eye  is  red  with  its  glare  when  he  sits  in  his  state  before  the 
doomed  city. 

This  is  Shakespeare's  idea,  not  Plutarch's.  In  Plutarch  there  is  not 
a  syllable  about  the  burning  of  Rome.  Coriolanus  (to  simplify  a 
complicated  story)  intends  to  humiliate  his  country  by  forcing  on  it 
disgraceful  terms  of  peace.  And  this,  apart  from  its  moral  quality,  is 
a  reasonable  design.  The  Romans,  rather  than  yield  to  fear,  decline 
to  treat  unless  peace  is  first  restored  ;  and  therefore  it  will  be  necessary 
to  assault  the  city.  In  the  play  we  find  a  single  vague  allusion  to  some 
unnamed  conditions  which,  Coriolanus  knows,  cannot  now  be  accepted  ; 
but  everywhere,  among  both  Romans  and  Volscians,  we  hear  of  the 
burning  of  Rome,  and  in  the  city  there  is  no  hope  of  successful 
resistance.  What  Shakespeare  wanted  was  a  simpler  and  more 
appalling  situation  than  he  found  in  Plutarch,  and  a  hero  enslaved  by 
his  passion  and  driven  blindly  forward.  How  blindly,  we  may  judge  if 
we  ask  the  questions  :  what  will  happen  to  the  hero  if  he  disappoints 
the  expectation  he  has  raised  among  the  Volscians,  when  their  leader 
is  preparing  to  accuse  him  even  if  he  fulfils  it :  and,  if  the  hero  executes 
his  purpose,  what  will  happen  to  his  mother,  wife,  and  child :  and  how 
can  it  be  executed  by  a  man  whom  we  know  in  his  home  as  the  most 
human  of  men,  a  tender  husband  still  the  lover  of  his  wife,  and  a  son 
whp_regards  his  mother  not  merely  with  devoted __  afte_rtion'~But  with 
something  like  religious  awe  ?  Very  likely  the  audience  in  the  theatre 
was  not  expected  to  ask  these  questions,  but  it  was  expected  to  see 
in  the  hero  a  man  totally  ignorant  of  himself,  and  stumbling  to  the 
destruction  either  of  his  life  or  of  his  soul. 

In  speaking  of  the  famous  scene  where  he  is  confronted  with 
Volumnia  and  Valeria,  Virgilia  and  her  boy,  and  the  issue  is  decided, 
I  am  obliged  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  elsewhere  in  print a ;  and  I  must 
speak  in  the  first  person  because  I  do  not  know  how  far  others  share 
my  view.  To  me  the  scene  is  one  in  which  the  tragic  feelings  of  fear 
and  pity  have  little  place.  Such  anxiety  as  I  feel  is  not  for  the  fate 
of  the  hero  or  of  any  one  else  :  it  is,  to  use  religious  language,  for  the' 
safety  of  his  soul.  And  when  he  yields,  though  I  know,  as  he  divines, 
that  his  life  is  lost,  the  emotion  I  feel  is  not  pity  :  he  is  above  pity  and 
above  life.  And  the  anxiety  itself  is  but  slight :  it  bears  no  resemblance 
to  the  hopes  and  fears  that  agitate  us  as  we  approach  the  end  in 
Othello  or  King  Lear.  The  whole  scene  affects  me,  to  exaggerate  a 

1  Shakespearean  Tragedy,  p.  84. 
\_ 
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little,  more  as  a  majestic  picture  of  stationary  figures  than  as  the 
fateful  climax  of  an  action  speeding  to  its  close.  And  the  structure 
of  the  drama  seems  to  confirm  this  view.  Almost  throughout  the 
first  three  Acts — that  is,  up  to  the  banishment — we  have  incessant 
motion,  excited  and  resounding  speech,  a  violent  oscillation  of  fortunes. 
But,  after  this,  the  dramatic  tension  is  suddenly  relaxed,  and,  though 
it  increases  again,  it  is  never  allowed  to  approach  its  previous  height. 
If  Shakespeare  had  wished  it  to  do  so  in  this  scene,  he  had  only  to 
make  us  wait  in  dread  of  some  interposition  from  Aufidius,  at  which 
the  hero's  passion  might  have  burst  into  a  fury  fatal  even  to  the 
influence  of  Volumnia.  But  our  minds  are  crossed  by  no  shadow  of 
such  dread.  From  the  moment  when  he  catches  sight  of  the  advancing 
figures,  and  the  voice  of  nature— what  he  himself  calls  'great  nature' 
— begins  to  speak  in  his  heart  long  before  it  speaks  aloud  to  his  ear, 
we  know  the  end.  And  all  this  is  in  harmony  with  that  characteristic 
of  the  drama  which  we  noticed  at  first, — we  feel  but  faintly,  if  at  all,  the 
presence  of  any  mysterious  or  fateful  agency.  We  are  witnessing  only 
the  conquest  of  passion  by  simple  human  feelings,  and  Corlolanus  is 
as  much  a  drama  of  reconciliation  as  a  tragedy.  That  is  no  defect  in 
it,  but  it  is  a  reason  why  it  cannot  leave  the  same  impression  as  the 
supreme  tragedies,  and  should  be  judged  by  its  own  standard. 

A  tragedy  it  is,  for  the  passion  is  gigantic,  and  it  leads  to  the 
hero's  death.  But  the  catastrophe  scarcely  diminishes  the  influence 
of  the  great  scene.  Since  we  know  that  his  nature,  though  the  good 
in  it  has  conquered,  remains  unchanged,  and  since  his  rival's  plan  is 
concerted  before  our  eyes,  we  await  with  little  suspense,  almost  indeed 
with  tranquillity,  the  certain  end.  As  it  approaches  it  is  felt  to  be 
the  more  inevitable  because  the  steps  which  lead  to  it  are  made  to 
repeat  as  exactly  as  possible  the  steps  which  led  to  his  exile.  His 
task,  as  then,  is  to  excuse  himself,  a  task  the  most  repugnant  to  his 
pride.  Aufidius,  like  the  tribunes  then,  knows  how  to  render  its 
fulfilment  impossible.  He  hears  a  word  of  insult,  the  same  that  he 
heard  then, — '  traitor '.  It  is  followed  by  a  sneer  at  the  most  sacred 
tears  he  ever  shed,  and  a  lying^description  oFtKeir~em3crorT  the  by 
standers  ;  and  his  pride,  andhis  loathing  oflalsehood  and  meanness, 
explode,  as  before,  in  furious  speech.  For  a  moment  he  tries  to  check 
himself  and  appeals  to  the  senators;  but  the  effort  seems  only 
to  treble  his  rage.  Though  no  man,  since  Aufidius  spoke,  has  said 
a  word  against  him,  he  defies  the  whole  nation,  recalling  the  day  of 
its  shame  and  his  own  triumph,  when  alone,  like  an  eagle,  he  fluttered 
the  dovecotes  in  Corioli.  The  people,  who  accompanied  him  to  the 
market-place,  splitting  the  air  with  the  noise  of  their  enthusiasm, 
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remember  their  kinsfolk  whom  he  slaughtered, change  sides,  and  clamour 
for  his  death.  As  he  turns  on  Aufidius,  the  conspirators  rush  upon 
him,  and  in  a  moment,  before  the  vision  of  his  glory  has  faded  from 
his  brain,  he  lies  dead.  T,he  instantaneous  rpssni.inn  of  enormous 
energy  (which  is  like  nothing  else  in  Shakespeare)  strikes  us  with 
awe,  but  not  with  pity.  As  I  said,  the  effect  of  the  preceding  scene, 
where  he  conquered  something  stronger  than  all  the  Volscians  and 
escaped  something  worse  than  death,  is  not  reversed ;  it  is  only 
heightened  by  a  renewed  joy  in  his  greatness.  Roman  and  Volscian 
will  have  peace  now,  and  in  his  native  city  patrician  and  plebeian 
will  move  along  the  way  he  barred.  And  they  are  in  life,  and  he  is 
not.  But  life  Jias^suddenly  shrunk  and  dwindjed^and  become  a  home 
for  pygmies  and  not  for  him.1 

Dr.  Johnson  observes  that  '  the  tragedy  of  Coriolanus  is  one  of  the 
most  amusing  of  our  author's  performances '.  By  '  amusing '  he  did  not 
mean  '  mirth-provoking ' ;  he  meant  that  in  Coriolanus  a  lively  interest 
is  excited  and  sustained  by  the  variety  of  the  events  and  characters  ; 
and  this  is  true.  But  we  may  add  that  the  play  contains  a  good  deal 
that  is  amusing  in  the  current  sense  of  the  word.  When  the  people 
appear  as  individuals  they  are  frequently  more  or  less  comical. 
Shakespeare  always  enjoyed  the  inconsequence  of  the  uneducated 
mind,  and  its  tendency  to  express  a  sound  meaning  in  an  absurd 
form.  Again,  the  talk  of  the  servants  with  one  another  and  with  the 
muffled  hero,  and  the  conversation  of  the  sentinels  with  Menenius, 
are  amusing.  There  is  a  touch  of  comedy  in  the  contrast  between 
Volumnia  and  Virgilia  when  we  see  them  on  occasions  not  too  serious. 
And  then,  not  only  at  the  beginning,  as  in  Plutarch,  but  throughout 
the  story  we  meet  with  that  pleasant  and  wise  old  gentleman 
Menenius,  whose  humour  tells  him  how  to  keep  the  peace  while  he 
gains  his  point,  and  to  say  without  offence  what  the  hero  cannot  say 
without  raising  a  storm.  Perhaps  no  one  else  in  the  play  is  regarded 
from  beginning  to  end  with  such  unmingled  approval,  and  this  is  not 

1  I  have  tried  to  indicate  the  effect  at  which  Shakespeare's  imagination  seems 
to  have  aimed.  I  do  not  say  that  the  execution  is  altogether  adequate.  And 
some  readers,  I  know,  would  like  Coriolanus  to  die  fighting.  Shakespeare's 
idea  is  probably  to  be  gathered  from  the  hero's  appeal  to  the  senators  to  judge 
between  Aufidius  and  him,  and  from  the  word  '  lawful '  in  the  last  speech  : 

O  that  I  had  him, 

With  six  Aufidiuses,  or  more,  his  tribe, 
To  use  my  lawful  sword  ! 

He  is  not  before  the  people  only,  but  the  senators,  his  fellow-patricians,  though 
of  another  city.  Besides — if  I  may  so  put  it — if  Coriolanus  were  allowed  to  fight 
at  all,  he  would  have  to  annihilate  the  whole  assembly. 
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lessened  when  the  failure  of  his  embassy  to  Coriolanus  makes  him  the 
subject  as  well  as  the  author  of  mirth.  If  we  regard  the  drama  from 
this  point  of  view  we  find  that  it  differs  from  almost  all  the  tragedies, 
though  it  has  a  certain  likeness  to  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  What  is 
amusing  in  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  simply  amusing,  and  has  no  tragic 
tinge.  It  is  not  like  the  gibes  of  Hamlet  at  Polonius,  or  the  jokes  of 
the  clown  who,  we  remember,  is  digging  Ophelia's  grave,  or  thatj 
humour  of  lago  which  for  us  is  full  of  menace ;  and  who  could  dream 
of  comparing  it  with  the  jesting  of  Lear's  fool  ?  Even  that  Shake 
spearean  audacity,  the  interruption  of  Volumnia's  speech  by  the  hero's 
little  son,  makes  one  laugh  almost  without  reserve.  And  all  this1 
helps  to  produce  the  characteristic  tone  of  this  tragedy. 

The  drawing  of  the  character  of  Aufidius  seems  to  me  by  far  the 
weakest  spot  in  the  drama.  At  one  place,  where  he  moralizes  on  the! 
banishment  of  the  hero,  Shakespeare,  it  appears  to  some  critics,  is, 
himself  delivering  a  speech  which  tells  the  audience  nothing  essential 
and  ends  in  desperate  obscurity.1  Two  other  speeches  have  been 
criticized.  In  the  first,  Aufidius,  after  his  defeat  in  the  field,  declares 
that,  since  he  cannot  overcome  his  rival  in  fair  fight,  he  will  do  it  in. 
any  way  open  to  him,  however  dishonourable.  The  other  is  his  lyrical 
cry  of  rapture  when  Coriolanus  discloses  himself  in  the  house  at 
Antium.  The  intention  in  both  cases  is  clear.  Aufidius  is  contrasted 
with  the  hero  as  a  man  of  much  slighter  and  less  noble  nature,  whose 
lively  impulses,  good  and  bad,  quickly  give  way  before  a  new  influence 
and  whose  action  is  in  the  end  determined  by  the  permanent  pressun 
of  ambition  and  rivalry.  But  he  is  a  man  of  straw.  He  was  wantec 
merely  for  the  plot,  and  in  reading  some  passages  in  his  taH 
we  seem  to  see  Shakespeare  yawning  as  he  wrote.  Besides,  the  un 
speakable  baseness  of  his  sneer  at  the  hero's  tears  is  an  injury  to  the' 
final  effect.  Such  an  emotion  as  mere  disgust  is  out  of  place  in  * 
tragic  close;  but  I  confess  I  feel  nothing  but  disgust  as  Aufiditi; 
speaks  the  last  words,  except  some  indignation  with  the  poet  wh< 
allowed  him  to  speak  them,  and  an  unregenerate  desire  to  see  tin 
head  and  body  of  the  speaker  lying  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stage. 

Though  this  play  is  by  no  means  a  drama  of  destiny  we  migh 
almost  say  that  Volum.nia  is  responsible  for  the  hero's  life  and  death 
She  trained  him  from  the  first  to  aim  at  honour  in  arms,  to  despis< 
pain,  and  to 

forget  that  ever 
He  heard  the  name  of  death ; 

1  But  Prof.  MacCallum's  dcfeucc  of  this  passage  is  perhaps  successfu 
(Appendix  F). 
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to  strive  constantly  to  surpass  himself,  and  to  regard  the  populace 
with  inhuman  disdain  as 

things  created 
To  buy  and  sell  with  groats. 

Thus  she  led  him  to  glory  and  to  banishment.     And  it  was  she  who, 
in  the  hour  of  trial,  brought  him  to  sacrifice  his  pride  and  his  life. 

Her  sense  of  personal  honour,  we  saw,  was  less  keen  than  his ;  but 
she  was  much  more  patriotic.  We  feel  this  superiority  even  in  the 
scene  that  reveals  the  defect ;  in  her  last  scene  we  feel  it  alone.  She 
has  idolized  her  son  ;  but,  whatever  motive  she  may  appeal  to  in  her 
effort  to  move  him,  it  is  not  of  him  she  thinks  ;  her  eyes  look  past 
him  and  are  set  on  Rome.  When,  in  yielding,  he  tells  her  that  she 
has  won  a  happy  victory  for  her  country,  but  a  victory  most  dangerous, 
if  not  most  mortal,  to  her  son,  she  answers  nothing.  And  her  silence 
is  sublime. 

These  last  words  would  be  true  of  Plutarch's  Volumnia.  But  in 
Plutarch,  though  we  hear  of  the  son's  devotion,  and  how  he  did  great 
deeds  to  delight  his  mother,  neither  his  early  passion  for  war  nor  his 
attitude  to  the  people  is  attributed  to  her  influence,  and  she  has  no 
place  in  the  action  until  she  goes  to  plead  with  him.  Hence  she 
appears  only  in  majesty,  while  Shakespeare's  Volumnia  has  a  more 
varied  part  to  play.  She  cannot  be  majestic  when  we  see  her  hurrying 
through  the  streets  in  wild  exultation  at  the  news  of  his  triumph  ; 
and  where,  angrily  conquering  her  tears,  she  rails  at  the  authors  of 
his  banishment,  she  can  hardly  be  called  even  dignified.  What 
Shakespeare  gains  by  her  animation  and  vehemence  in  these  scenes 
is  not  confined  to  them.  He  prepares  for  the  final  scene  a  sense  of 
contrast  which  makes  it  doubly  moving  and  impressive. 

In  Volumnia's  great  speech  he  is  much  indebted  to  Plutarch,  and 
it  is,  on  the  whole,  in  the  majestic  parts  that  he  keeps  most  close  to 
his  authority.  The  open  appeal  to  affection  is  his  own ;  and  so  are 
the  touches  of  familiar  language.  It  is  his  Volumnia  who  exclaims, 
'  here  he  lets  me  prate  like  one  i'  the  stocks ',  and  who  compares  her 
self,  as  she  once  was,  to  a  hen  that  clucks  her  chicken  home.  But 
then  the  conclusion,  too,  is  pure  Shakespeare ;  and  if  it  has  not  majesty 
it  has  something  dramatically  even  more  potent.  Volumnia,  aban 
doning  or  feigning  to  abandon  hope,  turns  to  her  companions  with  the 
words : 

Come,  let  us  go  : 

This  fellow  had  a  Volscian  to  his  mother ; 
His  wife  is  in  Corioli,  and  his  child 
Like  him  by  chance.     Yet  give  us  our  dispatch  : 
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I  am  hush'd  until  our  city  be  a-fire, 
And  then  I'll  speak  a  little.1 

Her  son's  resolution  has  long  been  tottering,  but  now  it  falls  at  once. 
Throughout,  it  is  not  the  substance  of  her  appeals  that  moves  him, 
but  the  bare  fact  that  she  appeals.  And  the  culmination  is  that  she 
ceases  to  appeal,  and  defies  him.  This  has  been  observed  by  more 
than  one  critic.  I  do  not  know  if  it  has  been  noticed2  that  on  a 
lower  level  exactly  the  same  thing  happens  where  she  tries  to  persuade 
him  to  go  and  deceive  the  people.  The  moment  she  stops,  and  says, 
in  effect,  *  Well,  then,  follow  your  own  will ',  his  will  gives  way. 
Deliberately  to  set  it  against  hers  is  beyond  his  power. 

Ruskin,  whose  terms  of  praise  and  blame  were  never  over-cautious, 
wrote  of  Virgilia  as  '  perhaps  the  loveliest  of  Shakespeare's  female 
characters1.  Others  have  described  her  as  a  shrinking  submissive 
being,  afraid  of  the  very  name  of  a  wound,  and  much  given  to  tears. 
This  description  is  true ;  and,  I  may  remark  in  passing,  it  is  pleasant 

/to  remember  that  the  hero's  letter  to  his  mother  contained  a  full 

'V 

account  of  his  wounds,  while  his  letter  to  his  wife  did  not  mention 

them  at  all.  But  the  description  of  these  critics  can  hardly  be  the  whole 
truth  about  a  woman  who  inflexibly  rejects  the  repeated  invitations 
of  her  formidable  mother-in-law  and  her  charming  friend  to  leave  her 
house ;  who  later  does  what  she  can  to  rival  Volumnia  in  rating  the 
tribunes ;  and  who  at  last  quietly  seconds  her  assurance  that  Corio- 
lanus  shall  only  enter  Rome  over  her  body.  Still  these  added  traits 
do  not  account  for  the  indefinable  impression  which  Ruskin  received 
(if  he  did  not  rightly  interpret  it),  and  which  thousands  of  readers 
share.  It  comes  in  part  from  that  kind  of  muteness  in  which  Virgil  \pt 
j  resembles  Cordelia.,  and  whirh  is  madp  tn  simgest  PL  world  ^rffcpli 
'  in  resprvp1  And  in  part  it  comes  from  the  words  of  her  husttemd.! 
His  greeting  when  he  returns  from  the  war  and  she  stands  speechles 
before  him  : 

My  gracious  silence,  hail ! 

Wouldst  thou  have  laugh'd  had  I  come  coffin'd  home, 

That  weep'st  to  see  me  triumph  ?     Ah,  my  dear, 

Such  eyes  the  widows  in  Corioli  wear, 

And  mothers  that  lack  sons : 

his  exclamation  when  he  see  her  approaching  at  their  last  meeting 
and  speaks  first  of  her  and  not  of  Volumnia  : 

What  is  that  curtsy  worth,  or  those  doves1  eyes 
Which  can  make  gods  forsworn  ?     I  melt,  and  am  not 
Of  stronger  earth  than  others  ; 

1  What  she  will  utter,  I  imagine,  is  a  mother's  dying  curse. 

2  The  point  is  noticed  by  Prof.  MacCallum  (p.  554). 
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these  words  envelope  Virgilia  in  a  radiance  which  is  reflected  back 
upon  himself.  And  this  is  true  also  of  the  lines  about  Valeria, 
probably  the  lines  most  often  quoted  from  this  drama : 

The  noble  sister  of  Publicola, 
The  moon  of  Rome,  chaste  as  the  icicle 
That's  curdied  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow, 
And  hangs  on  Dian's  temple :   dear  Valeria ! 

[  said  that  at  one  point  the  hero's  nature  was  in  a  high  degree  imagina 
tive  ;  and  it  is  here,  jn  his  huge  violent  heart  there  was  a  store,  not 
only  of_tendgc.jtffegtipn,  but  of  delicate  and  chivalrous  poetry.  And 
though  Virgilia  and  Valeria  evoke  its  expression  we  cannot  limit  its 
range.  It  extends  to  the  widows  and  mothers  in  Corioli ;  and  we 
feel  that,  however  he  might  loathe  and  execrate  the  people,  he  was 
no  more  capable  of  injury  or  insult  to  a  daughter  of  the  people  than 
Othello,  or  Chaucer's  Knight,  or  Don  Quixote  himself. 
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